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dwindling away every day, is indeed very difcourage- 
ing: whereas, on the contrary, I do not balance one 
moment to declare it, as my fixt perfuafion, that we 
can fpare 100,000 briflc young fellows, and ftill be 
the moft populous flourifhing nation in Europe. 

I am, 

Reverend Sir, 

Tour affectionate Brother, 

and very humble Servant, 

Richard Forfter. 


LVIII. A Letter to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Macclesfield, Prejident of the 
Royal Society, from the Rev, William 
Brakenridge, D.D. F.R.S. containing an 
Anfwer to the Account of the Numbers and 
Increafe of the People of England\ by the 
Rev, Mr, Forfter. 


Read Mar. 16, 
1758. 


My Lord, 

A S I endeavoured, at a former meet¬ 
ing of the Society, to anfwer ex¬ 
tempore fome objections offered by a Gentleman in 
the country, to what I have wrote concerning the 
number of people in England; I now prefume to fend 
you what X faid then in writing, with fome farther 
reflexions. And this fubjeCt I never intended to 
Vol, 50. Ooo have 
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have meddled with any more $ but as I feem to be 
called upon, to defend what I have formerly wrote, 
I hope I (hall be excufed if I briefly attempt it. Your 
Lordfhip, I know, and our illuftrious Body only 
defire a fair reprefentation of fads, which is the 
ground of all philofophical inquiries; and therefore 
I fhall endeavour to do this, as far as I can, without, 
regarding any hypothefis. 

My defign, when I fint entered on this fubjeft, 
was to difcover whether our people were in an increa- 
fing or decreaiing ftate, with regard to their numbers; 
which I thought of great importance to be known, 
becaufe of its influence on the affairs of Government, 
in determining our flrength, in fettling of taxes, and 
direding us in the ceconomy and imployment of our 
people. Now, in order to proceed in this inquiry, 
it was evident to me, that if the number of houfes 
were exadly known, the number of people would 
be nearly afcertained. And therefore I attended to 
this, to find out the number of houfes, as the only 
thing that could with any certainty help us to judge 
of this matter. And accordingly, being refolved to 
depend only upon the moft fure, and general obfer- 
vations, I applied to a public office, where I thought 
I might poffibly get at their number. And I there 
found, that from the laft furvey that was made, fince 
the year 1750, there were 690,700 houfes in En¬ 
gland and Wales that paid the window-tax, and the 
two-fhilling duty on houfes j befides cottages that paid 
nothing. By cottages are underftood thofe who nei¬ 
ther pay to church or poor, and are, by aft of par¬ 
liament in 1747, in confideration of the poverty of 
the people, declared to be exempted both from the 
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tax and the two-lhillings duty; and they only remain 
not accurately known, to afcertain the whole number 
of houles. However, they arfe fo-far known, that 
from all the accounts that are hitherto given in, they 
do not appear to be fo many as 300,000 ; and from 
what I myfelf have feen, in the books of that office, 
I ffiould think they were not much above 200,000; 
for in fome places, that I was perfectly acquainted 
with, I found many of the day labourers rated to the 
two-lhillings duty, and there did not appear to be 
one houfe in ten omitted. And therefore, if there 
are not 300,000 cottages, as feems plain to me, there 
cannot be a million of houfes in the whole in England 
and Wales; and the rated houfes are to the cottages 
more than two to one; of both which, according to 
the returns made, there is now about one in feven- 
teen or 58,800 empty throughout the kingdom. But 
if we were to allow, that there are a million of houfes 
in the whole; which is more than the Gentlemen in 
the above mentioned office believe, and then dedudt 
thofe that are empty, therecould not be above 94.1,200 
inhabited houfes; and confequently fuppofing fix to 
a houfe, about 7,647,200 people, or near about five 
millions and an half; which at the utmoft, is what 
I infill on to be the real number. 

But now the Gentleman, who objects to my calcu¬ 
lations, thinks, that I have made the number of houfes 
too few, and that in the whole there are above 
1,400,000 houfes, of which he imagines there are 
more than 700,000 cottages ; for he fuppofes them to 
be more than the rated houfes; and from thence he 
infers, that there are about feven millions and an half of 
people, in England and Wales; which I wilh, with all 
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my heart, was the true number: But I am fo far from 
thinking that I have under-rated them, that I fufpedt 
I have rather made them more than they are. How¬ 
ever, this controverfy will foon be determined, there 
being now orders given, as I am informed, to all the 
Officers concerned in the window-tax, to make an 
exadt return of all the cottages, as well as the rated 
houfes, in each of their feveral diftridts. In the 
mean time, the Gentleman and I differ in this, that 
he fuppofes above 400,000 cottages more than I 
can poflibly imagine. 

Let us now fee upon what grounds, and by what 
method of reafoning he determines his numbers. 
He makes a divifion of the 690,000 taxed houfes in¬ 
to three claffes, placing 200,000 of them in the open 
country and villages, and 200,000 in the market and 
inferior towns, and the next, viz. 290,000, in the 
the cities and great towns ; for which divifion he has 
nothing to diredt him; no proof, nor even probability. 
And as it is a mere arbitrary fuppofition, all reafoning 
and calculations founded upon it are nothing to the 
purpofe, and the number of houfes or people com- 
ptued from thence muff be falfe or uncertain. But 
yet, upon this fuppofition, as if it was abfolutely 
certain, he goes on to compute the houfes and people 
in each divifion. 

As to the firft, Ire fays he has counted all the 
houfes in nine contiguous parifhes in Berkshire,., in 
which he has found the whole number to be 588, 
and thofe charged to the duty to be only 177; 
and therefore the cottages are to the rated houfes 
as 411 to 177, or above two to one. And from 
this he affumes, that the whole number of houfes 
thro’ the villages and open country in England will 
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be to the cottages nearly in the fame proportion. 
But here I am furprifed, that he fhould reafon in fo 
loofe and an inaccurate a manner. For, as there may 
be 7000 parishes in the villages and open country, to 
infer from the numbers in nine of them that are con¬ 
tiguous, and that ail of them together do not make 
a very large parifh, many being much larger as to 
the number of houfes, and where there may be par¬ 
ticular circumftances; I fay, to infer from them what 
the proportion will be in all parishes, in the villages 
and open country, is the fame way of reafoning as to 
fay, becaufe the poor in one parifh are in fuch a pro¬ 
portion, therefore they are fo in 1000 parifhes, or 
thro’ four or five counties: whereas it is plain, that 
the proportion differs almoft in every parifh, and in 
every county; and the fum of all muft be added to¬ 
gether, before we can know what the real propor¬ 
tion is. And nothing can be inferred from the cir¬ 
cumftances of a few parifhes, or even of a County, 
what the proportion will be in the whole. And yet, 
from fuch precarious and vague reafoning he pre¬ 
fumes to compute, that there are above 460,000 
cottages in the villages and open country; hav¬ 
ing affumed, without any hefitation, that there are 
200,000 rated houfes in that extent. Such reafoning 
is unufual in philofophcal inquiries. 

In like manner the Gentleman reafons very inac¬ 
curately about his fecond divifion, containing the lef- 
fer market and country towns, having fuppofed in 
them 200,000 taxed houfes: For from one inftance 
of the market town of Langborne,. having found the 
whole number of houfes to be to the cottages as 445; 
to 229, or the rated houfes to the cottages as 216 to 
229, he. fuppofes the like proportion in all the mar¬ 
ket: 
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ket towns. That is, tho’ there be perhaps above 
300 market towns in England, he fuppofes each of 
them has the fame proportion of the poor in it as the 
tingle town of Langborne; which is unreafonable to 
imagine. For every one of them may have a dif- 
erent proportion, according to the various circum- 
ftances of their trade and fituation. But yet from this 
ftrange and uncertain way of reafoning, without any 
induction, and from one inftance among 300 cafes 
at lead, he concludes by proportion, that there are 
388,646 houfes in the country market towns, of 
which there are 188,646 cottages, befides thofe in 
the cities and great towns. 

In the next place, as to his third clafs, the cities 
and great towns, he allows, that my proportion may 
be among them, viz. that the rated houfes are to the 
cottages as 690,000 to 200,000, or 69 to 20: For 
he thinks, that it cannot be any-where but in the moft 
flouriftiing places. And therefore, as he has arbitra¬ 
rily placed 260,000 taxed houfes in them, he com¬ 
putes that they mull contain 84,058 cottages. But 
he has given no proof, that my proportion is only in 
the moft flourifhing places, befides thefe few inftances 
that he has produced; which are nothing to form 
any general conclufion upon. For if we were to be 
directed by a few cafes, we might think that there 
were much fewer cottages than I have allowed. 
There are fome parilhes, in which there are none at 
all. In the great parifhes of St. James’s and St George’s 
Weftminfter, in which there are about 7000 houfes, 
there are none: in the country parifh of Chifelherft in 
Kent, where there are above 100 houfes, there are but 
three: and in many parifhes there is not one in 20. 
So that from particular inftances, there is nothing 
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Co be concluded. But in all Middlefex, London, 
Weftminfter, and Southwark included, in which the 
poor are as numerous as in moft places in the king¬ 
dom, becaufe of the numbers of labouring people that 
flock hither for imployment, there is nearly tne fame 
proportion that I have afligned. For from a late fur- 
vey in that diftridt, as I am informed, there are 
87,614 houfes in the whole, and of thefe 19,324 
cottages, and 4810 empty. Which indeed fhews, 
that we are not fo populous, in and near the metro¬ 
polis, as is commonly fuppofed, and much lefs than 
I had calculated in my firft letter: For from this ac¬ 
count, if it be true, there are not above 530,000 people 
in that compafs j of which, within the bills of mor¬ 
tality, there die about 25,000 yearly j that is, not 
lefs than one in 20. 

As to what the Gentleman mentions concerning 
the militia, he feems to be much miftaken. For if 
the proportion be as he fays, that one in 45 is levied, 
this diredtly proves the number of people in England 
and Wales to be about five millions and an half, ac¬ 
cording to my calculation; becaufe the eledtors or 
balloters are the fencible men, or thofe able to carry 
arms. And if the whole levy be 32,000, then 45 
multiplied by 32,000 will give 1,440,000 for all the 
fencible men in England. But Dr. Halley has clearly 
fhewn, that the fencible men are one quarter of the 
whole people, children included •, and therefore, four 
times 1,440,000, or 5,760,000, will be the whole 
number of the people ; which is nearly what I have 
made them. 

And thus, having feen how he has eftablifhed his 
numbers in oppofition to me, let us now, in the next 
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place, confider what he has faid with regard to the 
increafe of our people. He fays, whether the king¬ 
dom is really in a declining or increafing ftate, is a 
problem not to be folved by calculation: And yet he 
himfelf can guefs by appearances, that it has greatly 
increafed within thefe 40 years. But, by his good 
leave I mult tell him, that it is a problem in po¬ 
litical arithmetic to be folved from fome data, as 
well as others. If the number of people be nearly 
found, and the general proportion of births to burials, 
at an average, thro’ the kingdom be known, with 
the annual lofles of our fencible men, at a mode¬ 
rate computation j from thefe data , I fay, any one, 
who underftands numbers, will ealily determine 
whether we are increafing or decreafing. And ac¬ 
cordingly, I have (hewn, that the annual increment 
of our fencible men is not much above 8000, which 
number is confumed by our annual lofies; and there¬ 
fore we are not in an increafing ftate. For the whole 
number of people muft always be in proportion to 
the fencible men; fo that, if there is no increafe of 
them, there can be none upon the whole. 

It is true, I am the firft who ventured upon a (b- 
lution of this queftion 5 but when I confider what I 
have done, I cannot fee but that the principles upon 
which I reafoned are right. The data are, I think, 
exadt enough to difcover our ftate. And Dr. Halley’s 
rule to compute the fencible men, where our Ioffes 
are to be reckoned, is undoubtedly true. So that if 
there is any difficulty, it is in fixing the general pro¬ 
portion between births and burials, thro’ the kingdom, 
viz. 112 to 100 j which I have taken from Dr. Der- 
ham, who had collected many obfervations; being 
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a greater proportion than Sir William Petty allowed. 
And which if it is thought too fmall, it is to be con- 
fidered, that within the bills of mortality the births 
are much under the burials as 4 to y \ and in fome 
of the great towns there are fewer births than burials, 
and in others they are nearly equal; fo that thefe 
reduce the proportion that arifes from ihe villages and 
open country. 

But if we were to make a calculation from the births 
and burials, only in the villages and open country y 
which Dr. Derham has found to be at an average as 
117 to 100, or nearly as 7 to 6; aiid fuppofe this to 
obtain all over Britain and Ireland, in the towns as 
well as the country, which is furely more than the 
truth $ we fhall then find, that the annual increment 
cannot be more than 9000 fencible men; which cor¬ 
roborates my former eftimate. For, to compute it by 
the principles I have formerly endeavoured to eftablifh j, 
let the number of our people in Britain and Ireland be 
eight millions and an half, that is, five and an half in 
England and three millions in Scotland and Ireland j 
becaufe fome Irilh Gentlemen have allured me, from* 
fome fadts, that there is half a million more in their 
country than I formerly allowed j for I did not pre¬ 
tend to calculate them; and then the annual number 
of the dead, in Britain and Ireland, being one in 40,- 
will be about 212,5005 which will be to the births 
as, 100 to 117 : And therefore the births mull be 
248,625, and the increafe 36,125 j of which the 
fourth part is about 9000 for the fencible men, which 
I am perfuaded is more than the real number. 

Now let any one compute our Ioffes in the mode¬ 
rate way that I have done, and he will eafily fee, that 
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they cannot be lefs than this number; and confe- 
quently we are far from increafing. And indeed it is 
evident from the number of empty houfes thro’ the 
kingdom, mentioned above, viz. one in feventeen, 
or 58,000, and one in twelve of thofe that are taxed 
within the bills of mortality. For it is impoffible, if 
we were increafing, that there could be fo mariy empty; 
And therefore the appearance of fo much building is 
only the eflfedt of our luxury, requiring larger, more 
convenient, and more elegant houfes, and not caufed 
by our increafe. 

However, the Gentleman objedts to all this, and 
fays, that he has examined the Regifters of fome 
neighbouring parilhes, and particularly of three that 
are perfedt; and he finds, that the burials are to the 
baptifms as 83 to 14.9; which may poflibly be the 
cafe, as I myfelf have known it in one parifh in the 
Ifle of Wight, where the place is healthy, and people 
generally marry. But does he imagine that this pro¬ 
portion is general all over England ? If fo, we fhould 
increafe in a rapid manner indeed! for then we fhould 
double our people in 3 y years, if it were not for 
our Ioffes; which no reafonable man will venture 
to fay. He does not reflect, that in many country 
places, from their bad fituation, there is very little 
increafe, and in fome towns none at all, and in others 
a decreafe, continually fupplied from the neighbouring 
country. Within the bills of mortality there are an¬ 
nually 5000 burials more than the births; and con- 
fequently, to maintain our numbers here, there muff 
be a yearly fupply of 5000; which deftroys the whole 
increafe of fix or feven counties. And Dr. Derham 
found, from the accounts he had of country parishes. 
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that in general among them the proportion of births 
to burials was not greater than 117 to ioo, as we men¬ 
tioned above; fo that nothing can be concluded from 
particular healthy places. The quellion is, what is 
the refult upon the whole thro’ the kingdom ? what 
is the general proportion of the births to burials, 
from which the increafe is to be eftimated ? and 
which Sir William Petty fays is 111 to 100, and 
Dr. Derham as 112 to 100. See if he can difprove 
thefe numbers by putting together all the different 
accounts from every corner, among the towns as 
well as the country; and if he cannot, to argue only 
from a few instances is nothing to the purpofe ; for 
where there there is a multitude of different cafes, 
they muff all be confidcred, to arrive at the general 
truth. But even in the particulars he mentions, he 
has not completed his argument; for, to make it 
conclufive, he fhould have fhewn, that, within thefe 
laft forty years, the time, he thinks, of our great in¬ 
creafe, in thofe parilhes the number of houfes or 
people were increafed,. in proportion almoft as the 
births were above the burials, as 149 to 83 : and if 
that cannot be made to appear, it is plain, that, for 
all he has faid, the annual increafe may be conftantly 
confirmed by our Ioffes. 

And now the worthy Gentleman having, endea¬ 
voured to fhew, from the cafe of a few parifhes in 
the country, that we are in an increafing ftate, he 
proceeds to- give me his ferious advice in two par¬ 
ticulars : 

Fir ft. That I would reconlider a propofition ad¬ 
vanced by me, That all reafonable ways of increafing 
©ur people, even to the naturalizing of foreigners, 
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•would-be for the public welfare. In anfwer to which 
kind admonition I rauft fay, that I have often con- 
fiderd the thing, as far as I can j and I think this may 
be eafily (hewn againft any political writer, That it is 
the intereft of a government, when they have power¬ 
ful and dangerous neighbours, to increafe their people 
by all reafonable means, even to the inviting of 
foreigners, fo far as the natural produce of the 
country can fuftain them ; and that it is the fault 
or weaknefs of an adminiftration not to be able to 
employ them. And in Britain, where they can have 
the affiftance of the produce of fo many large and 
fruitful countries of their own in America, I will 
venture to fay, that it is an error in their policy, not 
to endeavour to increafe their people ; by which they 
might be more formidable, and perhaps ftronger than 
.their grand Enemy. The prefent King of Pruffia has 
ihewn the utility of this within his dominions ; by 
which he has been enabled to make fuch a figure in 
Europe. 

The fecond thing he admonilhes me to recon- 
fider is, That I have fuppofed our commerce to be 
one caufe of the lofs of our fencible men. And 
who in the world doubts of it, but himfelf! Do (hip- 
wrecks, the difafters and inclemency of the fea, the 
fcurvy, &c. beget people ? But he will fay, without 
thefe we could not have trade, which employs great 
numbers of our people; and therefore, what we 
lofe, we may gain another way. And juft fo he may 
fay of our wars, that occafion the deftrudtion of fo 
many of our people, that they are no lofs to us; 
for we gain by them in their confequences, in fe- 
curing of our liberties and property, and by which 
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our trade Is preserved and promoted. But notwifh- 
ftanding this, can it be faid, that war does not dimi- 
nifh our fencible men ! The truth is, trade inereafes 
riches, and gives more of the conveniencies of life, 
and brings luxury along with it.j but it does not ne- 
ceffarily breed people : For we fee in thofe countries 
where they have little trade, the people increafe 
much fader than they do with us, as appears from 
the Bills of mortality in Pruffiawhere the general 
proportion of the births to the burials is greater than 
it is here, viz. 4 to 3 j and by which the people 
might double in 84 years, if it were not for their 
Ioffes. (Fid. Phil. Pranf. vol. xxxvi.) Which great 
increafe, by the way, eafily accounts for thofe vaft 
fwarms of people that came from tljence and the 
adjacent countries in former ages, and over run all 
Europe. And therefore it is not fo terrible a para¬ 
dox, as he imagines, that poffibly where there is 
much lefs trade the people may increafe fafter j for 
luxury and other vices, that come with trade, do 
not promote an increafe. 

And now, as he has been fo good as to give me 
his advice, I will return the favour, and defire him 
to reconfider the method of reafoning by induction j 
which may poffibly help him to efcape fome para- 
logifms, in arguing upon thefe fubjedts. And I 
would likewife recommend it to him to inquire dili¬ 
gently, whether the number of our houfes in Eng¬ 
land be increafed thefe laft fixty years; which, ac¬ 
cording to his reafoning, ought at lead: to be doub¬ 
led : For if there is no increafe of the houfes, there 
can be none of the people. 

To conclude t He adds, that my dodtrine, from 
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beginning to end, to fay the beft of it, is ill-timed,, 
when we are contending with our hereditary enemy, 
pro arts & focis. But here his zeal hurries him on* 
that he does not look to the dates of my Letters. 
For the firft three were read before the Society, and 
ordered to be printed, long before the war was pro¬ 
claimed ; and as for the laft, it is only a fupplement 
to the reft ; in which I have Ihewn, that France, by 
the bad ceeonomy of her people, is not in an in- 
creating ftate; which, I think, is a comfortable 
hearing. But fuppofing they had been all printed 
during the war: What then ? Is a fadt to be con¬ 
cealed that, if difcovered, may be ufeful to prevent 
errors in government, and redtify our notions of the 
oeconomy of our people ? What advantage can our 
enemies make of fuch a difcovery ? Will it encourage 
them to imagine that we fhall be eafter fubdued, 
when they know, by the moft moderate computa¬ 
tion, we have at leaft two millions of fencible men in 
our Britifh illands. Enough, furely, to relift them, in 
all their attempts ! But I doubt we are not fo defi¬ 
cient in our numbers as in public virtue, without 
which the greateft multitude may be eafily over¬ 
come. 

And thus, my Lord, I have endeavoured to an- 
fwer what this Gentleman has wrote in his fecond 
Letter; for I pafs over the firft, as it does not feem 
to contain any more in oppofition to me, than what 
I have here confidered. And upon the whole I 
cannot fee, that he has faid any thing to invalidate 
what I have formerly advanced. If I could difcover 
it, I Ihould be very ready to acknowlege my error. 
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I am fehfible I have made this reply too long j but 
I truft your ufual benevolence to all our worthy 
Members will excufe me, who Ihall always efteein 
it an honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordftiip’s 

SioiyCollege, Moft obedient 

March 16. 1758. 

and faithful Servant, 

Wm. Brakenridge. 


End of Part I. Vol. L, 



